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science. They are discovering what they should 
have known from the beginning, that humane let- 
ters are the best training even for those who are 
destined to earn their bread in a factory. Disci- 
pline of mind and a clear habit of thought are ne- 
cessary in the counting-house as in the study; and 
when the chief of a vast steel works publicly pe- 
titions the Minister of Education to bring back the 
study of Latin and Greek into the schools, because 
without them he cannot obtain efficient engineers, 
here is an argument for the classics which even 
those will understand who look no further than 'the 
boy's future career'. 

Modern Languages no Substitute. — It has been dis- 
covered, moreover, that the modern languages are 
no proper substitute for the ancient. The German 
and English taught in French schools are commercial 
and no more. They do not help those who study 
them to cultivate what gift of expressions they may 
possess. They do no more than accentuate the 
onesidednessof modern education, and, if the Min- 
ister of Public Education turn a deaf ear to those 
who petition him, the taste, the fancy, the sense of 
style; which have always been the peculiar glory of 
France, will survive only in the rare manifestations 
of genius. 

Here then is a loud and eloquent warning for us 
all. France has made the experiment of 'practical' 
education, and it has failed pitifully. At the very 
moment of France's failure our wiseacres are urg- 
ing us to follow her dangerous example. That 
eminent apostle of culture, Dr. Andrew Carnegie, 
has told us that Greek is of no more use than 
Choctaw. His colleagues of the steel trade in France 
do not agree with him, and, as they speak with the 
voice of experience, we prefer to place our trust in 
them. In the battle of intelligence the dry bones of 
arithmetic will be defeated always by the living force 
of the dead languages. He who would save his 
soul will assuredly lose it. And the sad ambition of 
learning to acquire wealth even in the class-room 
is doomed to disappointment. For once the pleas- 
antest path is also the most profitable. To pass his 
youth in Arcady is the wisest preparation even for 
a metallurgist. An Englishman. 



Quite in harmony with the foregoing letter is the 
following extract from the Paris Letter in The Even- 
ing Post (New York) for October 14 last. 

Just as the French season, unlike the English 
and German and American, begins by sea and on 
mountain only in the first days of August when 
French children are let out of school, so families 
come home to Paris in these first October days, 
when boys and girls go back to school; and it is 
the same for cities and towns all through the pro- 
vinces. The opening of schools is more than usually 
interesting this year. Nine years ago what are called 
the programmes of 1002 changed the whole secondary 
education of France, that which answers to college 
training in the United States or, as we used to say, 
'liberal education'. It was the result of a long cam- 
paign against classical studies and coincided in its 
application with government's suppression of the re- 
ligious schools where such studies were most in 
honor. The main reason for the change was the 
supposed uselessness of classical studies to the major- 
ity of students in their after-life. 

Ever since last spring, teachers and academicians, 
directors of engineering companies, and Chambers of 
Commerce, have been complaining that the first result 



of the new programmes shows already what one of 
your correspondents has happily termed the ineffi- 
ciency of non-classical studies. The parents who 
are now bringing their children back to the Lycees, 
where the government programmes are applied, will 
judge the question by government's own standard, 
which is quite independent of after-usefulness or ef- 
ficiency. The standard is the success of the students 
in passing those government examinations which are 
the only door in France to any liberal profession as 
distinct from commercial careers. Now it is said 
that, in these examinations last year, there were 
able to pass only a little over 40 per cen> of the 
Lycee students bred up on 'vocational' studies, that 
is, students untainted with Latin and Greek, and all 
that was once known as humanities that make the 
young mind the heir of all the ages of men. On 
the contrary, of the classical students more than 70 
per cent passed on to higher professional studies in 
triumph. If these figures become traditional in the 
minds of French parents — and if the government out 
of sheer opposition does not lower the bar of its 
examinations — this problem of liberal education will 
solve itself, and we shall see once more generations 
of Frenchmen bred up on Latin and literature as 
in the past. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 1911—1912 

The first luncheon of the year will come on Sat- 
urday, November 18, at twelve o'clock noon, at The 
Gregorian, Thirty-fifth Street West, between Fifth 
Avenue and Herald Square, New York City. The 
address will be delivered by Dr. William Peterson, 
Principal of McGill University, Montreal. The sub- 
ject will be Recent Work on Some of Cicero's 
Speeches, a theme for the treatment of which Prin- 
cipal Peterson is particularly well fitted by reason 
of his special studies in Cicero for the Oxford 
Classical Text Series. 

The second luncheon will occur Saturday, Febru- 
ary 3, at twelve o'clock noon, at The Gregorian. The 
speaker will be Dr. Edward Kennard Rand, Profes- 
sor of Latin in Harvard University. His subject 
will be Ovid and the Spirit of Metamorphosis. Pro- 
fessor Rand has recently published several papers 
that have attracted a great deal of attention, among 
which we may mention The Early Mediaeval Com- 
mentators on Terence, Horatian Urbanity in Hesiod 
and The New Education. 

The third luncheon will take place Saturday, April 
27, at twelve o'clock noon, at The Gregorian. The 
address will be delivered by Dr. M. Carey Thomas, 
President of Bryn Mawr. Her subject will be Is it 
possible to retain Latin as one of the Chief Discipli- 
nary Studies of our Modern Curriculum? 



This year again special rates are offered in the 
joint interest of The New York Latin Club and The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, as fol- 
lows: (1) $2.50, for three luncheons and member- 
ship in The New York Latin Club; (2) $4.00 for 
three luncheons, membership in both Associations and 
subscription to The Classical Weekly; (3) $5.00, 
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to cover (2) and The Classical Journal; (4) $6.67, 
to cover (3) and Classical Philology. 

Persons desiring to avail themselves of these offers 
are requested to communicate with Dr. William F. 
Tibbetts, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 



NEGATIVE EXPRESSIONS 

Students of Sophocles are aware that Antigone 4 
cbntains a serious crux because good evidence for 
the test gives two words which mean 'without bane', 
whereas the context clearly demands 'baneful'. 
Whether we assume that Sophocles himself became 
entangled in his own negatives, or reject this idea as 
being "well-nigh desperate", and accept some emen- 
dation, the passage at least shows the ease with 
which a sentence containing several negatives may 
confuse us as to the correct meaning; and perhaps 
even intelligent readers find themselves at times un- 
able to distribute the negative promptly in such a 
sentence as 'It is not impossible that he would not 
have succeeded anyhow'. 

Probably every well-developed language has com- 
binations of negatives that form an interesting study. 
The simplest of all, no doubt, is due to the tendency 
to repeat a negative without thereby making an 
affirmative. The rule that two negatives make an 
affirmative does well enough for grammar and logic, 
but the average mind does not so understand it, 
and 'I didn't see nobody', while ungrammatical, is 
not misleading to us any more than it was to the 
Greeks. In certain connections it was also com- 
mon in Latin ('Subdivision of the negative', nihil 
neque insolens neque gloriosum) , and it is not un- 
known even in classic English. Compare e. g. 
Shakespeare's "I will give no thousand crowns, 
neither". By an extension of the same tendency 
the Greeks frequently used a superfluous negative 
after verbs such as deny, doubt, prevent, etc., and 
this is also found at times in English. There are two 
examples in The Letters of Jennie Allen to her 
'Freind' Miss Musgrave, but I have not the book at 
hand to quote them. One is like this : "He im- 
mediately declined not to go". Compare also Trans- 
actions of the Victoria Institute, 37.127, middle: 
"Certain miraculous astronomical events are em- 
phatically narrated in Scripture. These have been 
difficulties to many; but no one can deny that they 
are not in strict accord with the repeated state- 
ments that God is ruler of the Heavens" — in which 
"not", though superfluous, will hardly throw anyone 
off the track. 

When a negative and a comparative occur in the 
same sentence, many people (perhaps most) find a 
genuine difficulty. Compare this: 'When the em- 
ploye reported the matter, he expected nothing less 
than praise and commendation'. Was praise at the 
top of the scale of his expectations, or at the bot- 



tom? Was he looking for praise and possible re- 
ward in addition, or did he think he might receive 
a sharp reprimand and possibly dismissal? When 
Aeschines (1.151) speaks of Euripides as "less wise 
than none of the poets", does this literal transla- 
tion make us certain that he means to say that in 
wisdom Euripides was not inferior to any of the 
poets? Livy tells us (24.35.9) that Marcellus came 
upon some Syrasusans nihil minus ratus quam illo 
tempore ac loco Syracusanum sibi exercitum ob- 
vium fore. A German rendering (Freund's) is: 
"Er erwartete nichts weniger als dass ihm . . . 
ein syrakusanisches Heer begegnen wiirde". If the 
German does not clear it up, try this : a German says 
his stay at a place was "nothing less than agree- 
able", and he means (as do the Latin and Greek 
corresponding expressions) that his stay was any- 
thing but agreeable; that is, there is no word that 
describes it less than the word 'agreeable' does; and 
so, that Syracusan army was the last thing Marcellus 
expected to find then and there. Sometimes the 
German language can reproduce this idiom literally, 
sometimes it cannot. Thus, it balks in Livy 26.1 1.2 
nullius rei minore quam hostium metu ('with a 
smaller fear of nothing than of the enemy!'), where 
we find 'indem sie alles andre mehr als die Feinde 
fiirchteten'. Livy does not strictly say that they 
feared everything else more than they feared the 
enemy, but only that the enemy measured no higher 
than anything else on the scale of their fear; the 
expression is an understatement (litotes) implying 
contempt of the enemy. 
Washington and Lee University. Addison Hogue. 



Professor Basil L Gildersleeve completed on Mon- 
day his eightieth year, with no apparent diminution 
of his intellectual vigor and alertness, or of the 
sparkling and pungent humor which has been so 
vital an element in the influence he has exerted 
upon students and scholars for more than half a 
century. The place of Greek in the college and uni- 
versity world is very different now from what it was 
when the young South Carolinian, at the age of 
twenty-two, gained his doctorate of philosophy at 
Gottingen, among the first of the long line of 
American scholars who were to bring to this 
country the ideals and standards of German learn- 
ing and science; but in Professor Gildersleeve's lec- 
ture-room, as in his published writings, the lamp 
has been kept burning as bright as ever, through all 
the changes of time. How little he answers to the 
vulgar notion of the Greek or Latin specialist has 
been evidenced month after month, for more than 
thirty years, in the delightful wit and almost en- 
cyclopaedic range of his Brief Mention in The 
American Journal of Philology, of which he has 
been the editor from its foundation in the early years 
of Johns Hopkins University. Of that institution, 
as of the intellectual and social life of Baltimore, 
he has been a leading light during the thirty-five 
years of his professorship there, following upon 
twenty years as professor in the University of Vir- 
ginia. — From The Nation, October 26, 1911. 



